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motions and World Problems 
* 


. Mitter: Today’s Rounp Tas e participants are members of an 
ernational group representing world thought on recent advances in 
derstanding human feelings and emotions. There has been rapid ad- 
ce in the sciences of man—the psychological and sociological sciences. 
y people have the impression that imponderable and unsubstantial 
tters like the mind and human feelings cannot be dealt with scientif- 
y; but we believe that it is important to investigate human emotions 
precisely and as impartially as any other problem of science. 

uring the last few days in our International Symposium on Feelings 
d Emotions at Mooseheart and on the campus of the University of 
licago, over two thousand scientists from a dozen countries have dis- 
ssed the many new advances in such research. Scientists from four 
untries, representing different traditions, speaking with different 
sents, and yet trying to understand these common problems which 
ve such vital concern for all of us in the present grave world situation, 
N us in today’s Rounp Taste. I should like to ask you, the listener, to 
to understand the natural divergences of attitudes of our speakers 
d to comprehend, nevertheless, how they, and all of us, can work 
passionately in world unity on such issues. 

Professor Thouless, what is your view of the importance of the study 
emotional patterns as a contribution to international relations and the 
»blem of war? 


Mr. THoutsss: I would like to talk about the part that language plays 
creating feelings of hostility between nations. The effect of language 
people’s thinking is a question in which I have been interested for 
ne years. I have written some books about it, and I have just read a 
yer about it in our symposium on feelings and emotions. 


Dr. Mitter: And, Professor Nuttin, how do you view the problem of 
ing tensions among the nations? 


Mir. Nuttin: The general attitude in Europe at the present time is one 
great skepticism about the effectiveness of psychological studies in 
ving political problems. It is the political attitudes of the leaders, often 
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relatively few leaders, that matters. The common attitude is that the 
are political and not scientific problems. | 


Dr. Mitter: What is your personal point of view on this? 


Mr. Nurrin: I have done some research on emotional attitudes aa 
hostility feelings; and I should like to stress that we have to consid 
chiefly the intellectual or rational basis which gives rise to such feeling 
What one nation knows or thinks it knows about another is an importa 
source of emotional attitudes. Therefore, I think that the major fact 
in improving our emotional attitude will be the improvement of o 
knowledge about each other. 


Dr. Miter: Dr. van der Horst, you are one of the outstanding chi 
psychiatrists of Holland. What is your area of particular concern in t 
matter of understanding world tensions? 


Dr. vAN DER Horst: I am always interested in the analysis of the ims 
vidual feelings and in the way in which specific elements can build 
complicated human emotions, such as hate and hostility. 


Dr. Mixer: Professor Murphy, what is your particular interest in tl 
problem? 


Mr. Murpuy: In our laboratory at City College, New York, we ha 
been studying for some years specific ways in which emotion and ps 
sonal needs can influence perception, learning, memory, and thinkir 


Dr. Mitter: Professor Thouless, I would like to hear more about yo 
point of view on the problem of the control of emotions and particulas 
on the relationship of emotions to language. 


Mr. THoutess: I am not inclined to think that a very important fact 
in driving nations to war is what people call “human aggressivenes 
It is not the case that men want to go to war. They go out to wars u 
willingly to defend their country when wars break out. But wars bre 
out for such reasons as, for example, the conflict of national interes 
which do not have very much to do with psychology. Wars do not bre 
out because men have a feeling of aggressiveness which drives the 


to fight. 
Dr. Miter: If not, why do you think wars occur? 


Mr. Tuoutess: Why do wars break out? Well, I think that there < 
such things as conflict of national interests. But men get no real satisf: 
tion for their aggressiveness out of modern war. ° 
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. Miter: Why don’t they? 


. THoutgss: Because the conditions of war have changed. One 
bly, if one felt aggressive, got some kick out of hitting his enemy 
the head with a battleax. But one does not get any satisfaction out 
the elaborate manipulation of a gun or of semiautomatic plotting 
chines, which is what has to be done nowadays in modern warfare. 
here psychology does enter in, however, is in the creation of all 
se irrational forces which can lead men to look at the enemy as 
ebody altogether hateful and their own cause as something altogether 
. One way of making people irrational is by the emotional use of 
guage—that is, using words to call up feelings instead of to convey 
rmation. 


. Mrtter: Can you give an illustration of how that happens? 


Mr. THoutess: We can take an example of a speech, a very good 
ech, made by one of the leaders during the last war. It ran like this: 
ditler and his Nazi gang have sown the wind; let them reap the whirl- 
nd. Neither the length of the struggle nor any form of severity which 
may assume will make us weary or will make us quit. These gangs of 
ndits have sought to darken the light of the world, have sought to 
nd between the common people of all the lands in their march forward 
their inheritance.” 

That is what I mean by the emotional use of language. It does not 
nvey any information; it just calls up strong feelings. And I have no 
arrel with its use there; it happened during a war. If you have wars 
all, you have to stir up people’s feelings; and the use of emotional 
\guage is a way to do it. Such language makes men efficient soldiers, 
t it does not make them think sensibly. The real danger is going on 
ing such language in peacetime to stir up hostile feelings against other 
tions. As soon as we start thinking of or talking about any other 
tional group as “gangs of bandits,” or some such way, we have taken 
tep toward war. 


Dr. Mitier: How can we avoid this danger? 


Mr. THoutess: I am not against the idea of reducing people’s aggres- 
eness. The psychotherapists, such people as Professor van der Horst, 
1 do it. But I do think that we must also take steps to abolish people’s 
dency to become irrational under the influence of emotional lan- 
age. As to how? By education—that is, by teaching people that, 
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when they hear emotional oratory which carries them away, to put in 
their own minds neutral words which do not carry strong feeling 
Then they can see exactly how much real sense there is in the orato 
which has moved them so much. 


Dr. Mitter: Professor Nuttin, as a professor of social psychology, wh 
has investigated the attitudes of Europeans toward one another, wH 
phases of this subject would you stress particularly? 


Mr. Nuttin: I can best give you, I think, an example of what I mea 
In my country I made an investigation about the emotional attitudes 
high-school boys toward the Dutch people. I found that a lot of the 
boys manifested feelings of contempt and hostility toward our neighbo: 
Continuing this investigation, I was surprised to find that several ba 
mainly gave historical reasons to motivate their hostility feelings. It w 
because a hundred years ago the neighboring people tried to domine 
our country that the boys did not like them. On this basis all kinds | 
unfriendly traits of character were attributed to the Dutch people. 

I talked about this question with the teachers and found that t) 
course in history given to the boys ended with a vivid description of t 
revolution of our people against the Dutch a hundred years ago; b 
nothing was taught about the friendly relationships between the ty 
peoples in the more recent years. I do not think that it is very reasonat 
to feel contempt or hostility against other people for historical reasox 
And this case is an example of emotional attitudes which can be it 
proved by improving educational methods in providing knowledge a1 
information, though I do not mean at all that historical truth must 
blurred, but historical truth must be taught in constructive ways. Frier 
liness and cultural relationships which make peoples grow closer : 
gether must be stressed rather than omitted. 


Dr. Miter: Do you think that if friendly relationships are stresse 
the emotions of the people will be better directed toward world peac 


Mr. Nurrin: I think so; and that is the case not only for high-schc 
boys but also for adults. I should also like to add that the same thing c 
be said about the daily course in history which is given by our nev 
papers. 

Dr. Miiter: A moment or two ago Professor Thouless mention 
psychotherapists and their attitudes toward aggression. Tell me, Dr. v 
der Horst, what is known about the psychology of hate and hostilit 
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Dr. van DER Horst: Hate and hostility belong to the complicated feel- 
ings in which different elements work together; and one of the most 
fundamental factors is what Professor Thouless mentioned—the aggres- 
sive attitude. 


Dr. Miter: If a frustration does intensify the aggressive attitude, does 


it always beget hostility? 


appear when we add the human element. To explain what I mean, I 
will quote the words of Nietzsche: “We make war because we are mur- 
derers in our inner selves.” There is in each human being an inborn dis-’ 
position to tragedy, to pain and evil, to disrespect, to devalue others. In 
union with the aggressive drive, this may lead to war and destruction. 
So the big question is whether or not there is a very strong aggressive 
drive. 


Dr. vAN DER Horst: Not necessarily—feelings like hate and hostility 


— Dr. Mrter: I gather that you think aggression is valuable to an extent 
but that, if it goes too far, it is dangerous. 


Dr. VAN DER Horst: Yes, then aggression is dangerous. Our judgment 
of this drive depends upon different circumstances. 


Dr. Miter: Tell me, Dr. van der Horst, how do emotions becloud 
rational processes? 


Dr. van ver Horst: In violent emotions there are two possibilities of 
behavior as we can see in our analysis: The first is a total paralysis. 
‘The second possibility is a lot of desperate movements. The same holds 
for irrational processes whether rational behavior is blocked or whether 
its sources are crowded without any dominant idea. 


Dr. Miter: What suggestions do you have as to methods which 
might be used to control hostility? 


Dr. van ver Horst: If we are to prevent war and hostility, we have 
first to discover how far our own lives are motivated by violent aggressive 
drives; and, secondly, we must be aware of the human tendency to dis- 
respect and to devalue other human beings. The aggressive drive is inten- 
sified by frustration. For example, the frustrated child tries to reestablish 
his lost balance. In his effort to satisfy his drives, he forms bad habits 
which, in the end, will bring him to an asocial life. 


Dr. Miter: Do you think that something can be done to prevent frus- 
tration and thereby to prevent aggression? 
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Dr. van ver Horst: Yes. We need to prevent frequent frustration and _ 
to teach the child to value each human being. In this way, perhaps, hostil- 
ity and war can belong to the past. 


Dr. Miter: Professor Murphy, we have heard from an Englishman, a 
Belgian, and a Dutchman. What do you, as an American scientist, have 
to say about these questions? 


Mr. Murruy: Going back to Professor Nuttin’s comment about Euro- 
pean skepticism as to what can be done by psychological research in rela- 
tion to politics, I think that it would be fair to say that progress in such 
matters inevitably comes very slowly. Yet American politics has actually 
been influenced somewhat by the studies of political scientists; and our 
own war effort was influenced by public opinion studies and by studies. 
of leadership. Even if our contribution is small now, I would say that: 
we should do what we can and hope that, as the years roll on, they will 
make a huge difference. 


Dr. Mitier: Now, we have had various points of view suggested and | 
various types of research mentioned for investigating these problems. , 
We have had a discussion of the relation between emotions and lan-- 
guage; we have had a discussion about how people can be educated to) 
interpret their own history—to view it in terms of factual knowledge: 
rather than in terms of emotion. Dr. van der Horst has mentioned the: 
role of rearing of children in the prevention of aggressive attitudes in: 
adults; and Professor Murphy has referred to various researches which 
are being done in America dealing with relations between people. 

Now that we have all this knowledge, and a great deal more which has} 
been discussed in these days of our symposium here, why is it that we: 
have not been able to make practical application of these bits of knowl-- 
edge which we have at the present time? Why is it that we do not yet! 
have the promise of world peace? And what do you think can be done, 
practically, to bring it about? 


Mr. Nurrin: Most of the research done in this field is still, I believe,. 
in an experimental stage. The results obtained are still incomplete and’ 


do not yet present concrete solutions of the complex problems we face in 
international life. 


Dr. van ver Horsr: I agree with Professor Nuttin. We are dealing 
with very complicated feelings, and we must first analyze those feelings. 
But we always have to take into our account the fact that when, for in- 
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stance, we are speaking about aggression, people need a certain amount 
of aggression. So, it is always difficult to have a proper estimate of the 
consequence of it. 


Dr. Mitier: What can be done, practically, to make this science 
effective? 


Mr. Murpny: It seems to me that we put a premium on emotional 
fireworks in our discussions of international affairs. Often, instead of 
lacking information, we simply fail to apply what is evident on the 
basis of research. A man can have a strong determination to defend what 
he believes and keep his head at the same time. But our social habit, for 
example, in political life, is to cut loose with invective and emotional 
orgies of name-calling. Just as between two men, each party to the 
dispute inflames the other. 


Mr. Tuoutess: It seems to me that there is a great lot of unreason- 
ableness in the world today. The forces opposed to it sometimes seem to 
Vy weak. I think that it all really starts in school. We can teach children 
to talk sensibly and not emotionally about other people, to take other 
people’s point of view, and generally to make good world citizens. 
I think that what we have to remember in schools and elsewhere is that 
war is not the only problem. The problem is all these irrational hate atti- 
tudes toward other human groups—as between white and colored people, 
between Anglo-Saxons and South Europeans, and between Gentiles and 
Jews. Our aim is not merely to avoid war; it is to establish the brother- 


hood of all men. 


Dr. Mirter: You are speaking about these irrational attitudes between 
various nations. Professor Nuttin, I remember that some years ago the 
relations between Belgium and Holland were more strained than they 
are at the present time. What has been done to improve this situation? 


’ Mr. Nurtin: Since the war many Dutch university professors have 
visited our country and our university professors have visited Holland, 
thereby improving our mutual knowledge—knowledge in Belgium 
about Holland and in Holland about Belgium. This situation has been 
one of the important factors in improving relations between the two 
peoples. 

Dr. Mixter: Dr. van der Horst, you are a Dutchman and have been 
on the other side. 
Dr. van ver Horst: I agree with Professor Nuttin. Before the last 
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World War, we had little to do with the people in Belgium. After the: 
war, however, the universities of Belgium came to us with help; and| 
thus came in contact with us. 


Dr. Mitter: You gave mutual assistance, each to the other? 


Dr. van ver Horst: Yes. Now there is also more appreciation. We: 
know each other, and we know the ideas and also the difficulties we had: 
before the war. 


Mr. Nurtrin: That is exactly what I mean—that better information,, 
better knowledge, can improve our emotional attitudes toward each: 
other. 


Dr. Miter: Now, I understand, it is possible for the University of 
Louvain, your university, Dr. Nuttin, to give an honorary degree to the: 
Queen of Holland—an event which would not have been possible a few 
years ago. 


Mr. Nuttin: That is right. 


Dr. van vER Horst: We were very grateful that it was possible, for 
before the war we had no contact with the University of Louvain. We 
went, from time to time, to Brussels, we went to Paris, and we went to 
Geneva; but we never went to Louvain. After the war it was the Uni- 
versity of Louvain which came first to Amsterdam. So we got in touch 
with the University of Louvain, and we do appreciate it. 


Dr. Miter: We had a very interesting illustration in this symposium 
of how the emotions becloud even the thinking of scientists. We made 
every effort we could to have a Russian scientist come to discuss the 
matter of emotions; but it was impossible to obtain representatives from 
the Soviet. However, we did find that the attitude of the Soviet toward 
the question of scientific investigation of the emotions is very different 
from the attitude of Americans and Europeans generally. In Russia they 
feel that the political point of view of the scientists, their own value 
systems, affects scientific investigations, and that it is impossible to be 
objective about such matters. Therefore, they say that unless a scientis! 
has the same sort of philosophical background as a scientist in Russia 
and which we do not have in capitalist countries, it would be impossible 


for us to communicate on these matters. Do you think that that attitude 
is correct, Professor Murphy? 


Mr. Murpny: I do not think that we have a broad enough factua 
basis of understanding of Russian cultural conditions to judge tha 
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immediately, but I should like to suggest the things which, I think, from 
our side, can be done. There are at least six of them: First, we can get 
our information from many sources. 


Dr. Miter: By “us,” do you mean every American citizen? 


Mr. Murruy: I mean absolutely everybody. And test that material for 
objectivity. Secondly, one can make a habit of reading biography, his- 
tory, or fiction about people who seem strange to us until we learn to see 
what the world looks like through their eyes. 

Third, we can try our hands at predicting, month by month, what we 
think will happen in international relations—recording the predictions 
and ruthlessiy checking up on our errors—and thus gradually learning 
by tough experience where our biases are crippling our judgment. 


Dr. Mitter: What other methods can be used? 


Mr. Murpuy: As you follow a controversy in the press or over the air, 
you can identify yourself by turns with each contestant, instead of taking 
sides at the beginning. That is, without giving up your own values and 
ideals, you can learn to see, by turns, how the problem looks to each 
person. It is also useful to take time to study the historical and cultural 
background from which each phase of international relations follows. 
In this way, instead of the sense of arbitrariness, you will see the logic of 
events. For example, you will see the forces that push Vishinsky and 
Molotov and will be less likely perhaps to be content with the cliché 
that the man is simply obstinate. 

As an example of efforts along these lines I would emphasize especially 
the objective studies of national character that are now being made at 
the great university centers—studies made not in terms of good and bad 
but in terms of cultural diversities. 

Finally, it seems to me that the light must be thrown upon ourselves 
with exactly the same objectivity. Our own American national culture 
and character must be studied objectively by scholars, both from our 
own and from other lands, so that ultimately there will be an interna- 
tional science. Human relations will be one of the subject matters of 
such an international science. 


Dr. Miter: That, exactly, is what we have been doing in our sym- 
posium and today. A few of the many techniques of the sciences of man 
have been discussed by us here, along with their possible applications, 
both by the leaders of our nations and the world and by each individual 


citizen. 
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The important matter on which we can all agree is that there is and. 
can be a community of world scientists—scientists who, despite their 
different viewpoints, can nevertheless work together, objectively and 
unemotionally, studying human emotions and their effects on world 
affairs. 

Greatly increased public support is needed for these areas of research, 
because they are coping with the questions of primary world importance 
today—the two-billion-dollar questions: How can we keep man from 
pushing the buttons that will start the push-button war? How can we: 
assure ourselves of enduring world peace? 
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WHY WAR? 
An Exchange of Letters between 
Albert Einstein and Sigmund Freud 
* 


A. EINSTEIN TO S. FREUD 


CapuTH NEAR PotspaM, 30th July, 1932 
Dear Proressor Freup: 
The proposal of the League of Nations and its International Institute 
of Intellectual Cooperation at Paris that I should invite a person, to be 
chosen by myself, to a frank exchange of views on any problem that I 
might select affords me a very welcome opportunity of conferring with 
you upon a question which, as things now are, seems the most insistent of 
all the problems civilisation has to face. This is the problem: Is there any 
way of delivering mankind from the menace of war? It is common 
knowledge that, with the advance of modern science, this issue has come 
to mean a matter of life and death for civilisation as we know it; never- 
theless, for all the zeal displayed, every attempt at its solution has ended in 
a lamentable breakdown. 

I believe, moreover, that those whose duty it is to tackle the problem 
professionally and practically are growing only too aware of their impo- 
tence to deal with it, and have now a very lively desire to learn the views 
of men who, absorbed in the pursuit of science, can see world-problems 
in the perspective distance lends. As for me, the normal objective of my 
thought affords no insight into the dark places of human will and feel- 
ing. Thus, in the enquiry proposed, I can do little more than seek to 
clarify the question at issue and, clearing the ground of the more obvious 
solutions, enable you to bring the light of your far-reaching knowledge 
of man’s instinctive life to bear upon the problem. There are certain 
psychological obstacles whose existence a layman in the mental sciences 
may dimly surmise, but whose inter-relations and vagaries he is incom- 
petent to fathom; you, I am convinced, will be able to suggest educative 
methods, lying more or less outside the scope of politics, which will 
eliminate these obstacles. 

As one immune from nationalist bias, I personally see a simple way of 


1 Reprinted by special permission of Professor Einstein and of Anna Freud. 
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dealing with the superficial (i.e. administrative) aspect of the problem: | 
the setting up, by international consent, of a legislative and judicial body - 
to settle every conflict arising between nations. Each nation would under- 
take to abide by the orders issued by this legislative body, to invoke its 
decision in every dispute, to accept its judgments unreservedly and to 
carry out every measure the tribunal deems necessary for the execution 
of its decrees. But here, at the outset, I come up against a difficulty; a 
tribunal is a human institution which, in proportion as the power at its 
disposal is inadequate to enforce its verdicts, is all the more prone to 
suffer these to be deflected by extrajudicial pressure. This is a fact with 
which we have to reckon; law and might inevitably go hand in hand, 
and juridical decisions approach more nearly the ideal justice demanded 
by the community (in whose name and interests these verdicts are pro- 
nounced) in so far as the community has effective power to compel 
respect of its juridical ideal. But at present we are far from possessing any 
supranational organisation competent to render verdicts of incontestable 
authority and enforce absolute submission to the execution of its verdicts. 
Thus I am led to my first axiom: the quest of international security in- 
volves the unconditional surrender by every nation, in a certain measure, 
of its liberty of action, its sovereignty that is to say, and it is clear beyond 
all doubt that no other road can lead to such security. 

The ill-success, despite their obvious sincerity, of all the efforts made 
during the last decade to reach this goal leaves us no room to doubt that 
strong psychological factors are at work, which paralyse these efforts. 
Some of these factors are not far to seek. The craving for power which 
characterises the governing class in every nation is hostile to any limita- 
tion of the national sovereignty. This political powerhunger is wont to 
batten on the activities of another group, whose aspirations are on purely 
mercenary, economic lines. I have specially in mind that small but de- 
termined group, active in every nation, composed of individuals who, 
indifferent to social considerations and restraints, regard warfare, the 
manufacture and sale of arms, simply as an occasion to advance their 
personal interests and enlarge their personal authority. 

But recognition of this obvious fact is merely the first step towards an 
appreciation of the actual state of affairs. Another question follows hard 
upon it: How is it possible for this small clique to bend the will of the 
majority, who stand to lose and suffer by a state of war, to the service of 
their ambitions? (In speaking of the majority, I do not exclude soldiers 
of every rank who have chosen war as their profession, in the belief that 
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ey are serving to defend the highest interests of their race, and that 
ack is often the best method of defence.) An obvious answer to this 
estion would seem to be that the minority, the ruling class at present, 
the schools and press, usually the Church as well, under its thumb. 
is enables it to organise and sway the emotions of the masses, and 
ake its tool of them. 
Yet even this answer does not provide a complete solution. Another 
estion arises from it: How is it these devices succeed so well in rousing 
en to such wild enthusiasm, even to sacrifice their lives? Only one 
swer is possible. Because man has within him a lust for hatred and de- 
uction. In normal times this passion exists in a latent state, it emerges 
y in unusual circumstances; but it is a comparatively easy task to call 
into play and raise it to the power of a collective psychosis. Here lies, 
srhaps, the crux of all the complex of factors we are considering, an 
tigma that only the expert in the lore of human instincts can resolve. 
nd so we come to our last question. Is it possible to control man’s 
ental evolution so as to make him proof against the psychosis of hate 
id destructiveness? Here I am thinking by no means only of the so- 
ed uncultured masses. Experience proves that it is rather the so-called 
ntelligentzia” that is most apt to yield to these disastrous collective sug- 
sstions, since the intellectual has no direct contact with life in the raw, 
It encounters it in its easiest, synthetic form—upon the printed page. 
To conclude: I have so far been speaking only of wars between na- 
ons; what are known as international conflicts. But I am well aware 
at the aggressive instinct operates under other forms and in other 
cumstances. (I am thinking of civil wars, for instance, due in earlier 
ys to religious zeal, but nowadays to social factors; or, again, the perse- 
ition of racial minorities.) But my insistence on what is the most typi- 
1, most cruel and extravagant form of conflict between man and man 
as deliberate, for here we have the best occasion of discovering ways 
.d means to render all armed conflicts impossible. 
I know that in your writings we may find answers, explicit and 
plied, to all the issues of this urgent and absorbing problem. But it 
ould be of the greatest service to us all were you to present the problem 
world peace in the light of your most recent discoveries, for such a 
esentation well might blaze the trail for new and fruitful modes of 


_ Yours very sincerely, 


A. EInsTEIN 
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S$. FREUD TO A. EINSTEIN i 
t 
Vienna, September, 1932) 


Dear Proressor EINSTEIN: 

When I learnt of your intention to invite me to a mutual exchange « 
views upon a subject which not only interested you personally, bo 
seemed deserving, too, of public interest, I cordially assented. I expecte 
you to choose a problem lying on the borderland of the knowable, as | 
stands to-day, a theme which each of us, physicist and psychologis 
might approach from his own angle, to meet at last on common groune 
though setting out from different premises. Thus the question which ye 
put me—what is to be done to rid mankind of the war-menace?—toa 
me by surprise. And, next, I was dumbfounded by the thought of my (¢ 
our, | almost wrote) incompetence; for this struck me as being a matte 
of practical politics, the statesman’s proper study. But then I realised the 
you did not raise the question in your capacity of scientist or physicis 
but as a lover of his fellow men, who responded to the call of the Leage 
of Nations much as Fridtjof Nansen, the Polar explorer, took on himse 
the task of succouring homeless-and starving victims of the World Wa 
And, next, I reminded myself that I was not being called on to formulat 
practical proposals, but rather, to explain how this question of preventin 
wars strikes a psychologist. 

But here, too, you have stated the gist of the matter in your letter- 
and taken the wind out of my sails! Still, I will gladly follow in you 
wake and content myself with endorsing your conclusions, whicl 
however, I propose to amplify to the best of my knowledge or surmis 

You begin with the relations between Might and Right, and this 
assuredly the proper starting-point for our enquiry. But, for the tert 
“might,” I would substitute a tougher and more telling word—‘“vi 
lence.” In right and violence we have to-day an obvious antinomy. It 
easy to prove that one has evolved from the other and, when we go bac 
to origins and examine primitive conditions, the solution of the proble: 
follows easily enough. I must crave your indulgence if in what follows 
speak of well-known, admitted facts as though they were new data; th 
context necessitates this method. 

Conflicts of interest between man and man are resolved, in principl 
by the recourse to violence. It is the same in the animal kingdom, fro 
which man cannot claim exclusion; nevertheless, men are also prone - 
conflicts of opinion, touching, on occasion, the loftiest peaks of abstra 
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ought, which seem to call for settlement by quite another method. 
s refinement is, however, a late development. To start with, brute 
tee was the factor which, in small communities decided points of 
nership and the question which man’s will was to prevail. Very soon 
ysical force was implemented, then replaced, by the use of various 
juncts; he proved the victor whose weapon was the better, or handled 
e more skilfully. Now, for the first time, with the coming of weapons, 
perior brains began to oust brute force, but the object of the conflict 
ained the same: one party was to be constrained, by the injury done 
or impairment of his strength, to retract a claim or a refusal. This end 
most effectively gained when the opponent is definitively put out of 
ion—in other words, is killed. This procedure has two advantages: the 
emy cannot renew hostilities, and, secondly, his fate deters others from 
lowing his example. Moreover, the slaughter of a foe gratifies an 
istinctive craving—a point to which we shall revert hereafter. However, 
x10ther consideration may be set off against this will to kill: the possi- 
lity of using an enemy for servile tasks if his spirit be broken and his 
fe spared. Here violence finds an outlet not in slaughter, but in sub- 
gation. Hence springs the practice of giving quarter; but the victor, 
aving from now on to reckon with the craving for revenge that rankles 
his victim, forfeits to some extent his personal security. 

Thus, under primitive conditions, it is superior force—brute violence, 
- violence backed by arms—that lords it everywhere. We know that in 
e course of evolution this state of things was modified, a path was 
aced that led away from violence to law. But what was this path? 
irely it issued from a single verity; that the superiority of one strong 
an can be overborne by an alliance of many weaklings, that /’union fait 
force. Brute force is overcome by union, the allied might of scattered 
xits makes good its right against the isolated giant. Thus we may define 
ight” (i.e. law) as the might of a community. Yet it, too, is nothing else 
an violence, quick to attack whatever: individual stands in its path, 
d it employs the selfsame methods, follows like ends, with but one 
ference; it is the communal, not individual, violence that has its way. 
ut, for the transition from crude violence to the reign of law, a certain 
ychological condition must first obtain. The union of the majority 
ust be stable and enduring. If its sole raison d’étre be the discomfiture 
‘some overweening individual and, after his downfall, it be dissolved, 
leads to nothing. Some other man, trusting to his superior power, will 
ek to reinstate the rule of violence and the cycle will repeat itself un- 
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endingly. Thus the union of the people must be permanent and wel} 
organised; it must enact rules to meet the risk of possible revolts; mus; 
set up machinery ensuring that its rules—the laws—are observed ana 
that such acts of violence as the laws demand are duly carried out. Thi: 
recognition of a community of interests engenders among the member: 
of the group a sentiment of unity and fraternal solidarity which consti: 
tutes its real strength. 

So far I have set out what seems to me the kernel of the matter: the 
suppression of brute force by the transfer of power to a larger combina: 
tion, founded on the community of sentiments linking up its members: 
All the rest is mere tautology and glosses. Now the position is simple 
enough so long as the community consists of a number of equipollen 
individuals. The laws of such a group can determine to what extent the 
individual must forfeit his personal freedom, the right of using persona: 
force as an instrument of violence, to ensure the safety of the group. Bur 
such a combination is only theoretically possible; in practice the situa: 
tion is always complicated by the act that, from the outset, the grour 
includes elements of unequal power, men and women, elders and chil- 
dren, and very soon, as a result of war and conquest, victors and the 
vanquished—i.e., masters and slaves—as well. From this time on the 
common law takes notice of these inequalities of power, laws are made 
by and for the rulers, giving the servile classes fewer rights. Thencefor- 
ward there exist within the state two factors making for legal instability. 
but legislative evolution, too: first, the attempts by members of the ruling 
class to set themselves above the law’s restrictions and, secondly, the con- 
stant struggle of the ruled to extend their rights and see each gain em- 
bodied in the code, replacing legal disabilities by equal laws for all. The 
second of these tendencies will be particularly marked when there takes 
place a positive mutation of the balance of power within the community, 
the frequent outcome of certain historical conditions. In such cases the 
laws may gradually be adjusted to the changed conditions or (as more 
usually ensues) the ruling class is loath to reckon with the new develop- 
ments, the result being insurrections and civil wars, a period when law 
is in abeyance and force once more the arbiter, followed by a new regime 
of law. There is another factor of constitutional change, which operate: 
in a wholly pacific manner, viz., the cultural evolution of the mass of the 
community; this factor, however, is of a different order and can only be 
dealt with later. 


Thus we see that, even within the group itself, the exercise of violence 
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inot be avoided when conflicting interests are at stake. But the com- 
n needs and habits of men who live in fellowship under the same sky 
vour a speedy issue of such conflicts and, this being so, the possibilities 
f peaceful solutions make steady progress. Yet the most casual glance at 
orld-history will show an unending series of conflicts between one 
mmunity and another or a group of others, between large and smaller 
its, between cities, countries, races, tribes and kingdoms, almost all of 
hich were settled by the ordeal of war. Such wars end either in pillage 
r in conquest and its fruits, the downfall of the loser. No single all- 
bracing judgment can be passed on these wars of aggrandisement. 
me, like the war between the Mongols and the Turks, have led to 
mitigated misery; others, however, have furthered the transition from 
iolence to law, since they brought larger units into being, within whose 
limits a recourse to violence was banned and a new regime determined 
all disputes. Thus, the Roman conquests brought that boon, the pax 
romana, to the Mediterranean lands. The French kings’ lust for aggran- 
disement created a new France, flourishing in peace and unity. Para- 
doxical as it sounds, we must admit that warfare well might serve to 
pave the way to that unbroken peace we so desire, for it is war that 
brings vast empires into being, within whose frontiers all warfare is pro- 
scribed by a strong central power. In practice, however, this end is not 
attained, for as a rule the fruits of victory are but short-lived, the new- 
created unit falls asunder once again, generally because there can be no 
ue cohesion between the parts that violence has welded. Hitherto, 
moreover, such conquests have only led to aggregations which, for all 
heir magnitude, had limits, and disputes between these units could be 
esolved only by recourse to arms. For humanity at large the sole result 
f all these military enterprises was that, instead of frequent not to say 
neessant little wars, they had now to face great wars which, for all they 
‘ame less often, were so much the more destructive. 

Regarding the world of today, the same conclusion holds good, and 
rou, too, have reached it, though by a shorter path. There is but one 
ure way of ending war, and that is the establishment, by common 
onsent, of a central control which shall have the last word in every 
onflict of interests. For this, two things are needed: first, the creation of 
uch a supreme court of judicature; secondly, its investment with ade- 
uate executive force. Unless this second requirement be fulfilled, the 
irst is unavailing. Obviously the League of Nations, acting as a Supreme 
ourt, fulfils the first condition; it does not fulfil the second. It has no 
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force at its disposal and can only get it if the members of the new body, 
its constituent nations, furnish it. And, as things are, this is a forlorn: 
hope. Still, we should be taking a very short-sighted view of the League 
of Nations were we to ignore the fact that here is an experiment the like 
of which has rarely—never before, perhaps, on such a scale—been 
attempted in the course of history. It is an attempt to acquire the author- 
ity (in other words, coercive influence), which hitherto reposed exclu-. 
sively on the possession of power, by calling into play certain idealistic 
attitudes of mind. We have seen that there are two factors of cohesion in, 
a community; violent compulsion and ties of sentiment (“identific.-. 
tions,” in technical parlance) between the members of the group. If one: 
of these factors becomes inoperative, the other may still suffice to hold| 
the group together. Obviously such notions as these can only be signif-. 
icant when they are the expression of a deeply-rooted sense of unity,. 
shared by all. It is necessary, therefore, to gauge the efficacy of such: 
sentiments. History tells us that, on occasion, they have been effective. . 
For example, the Panhellenic conception, the Greéks’ awareness of! 
superiority over their barbarian neighbours, which found expression in} 
the Amphictyonies, the Oracles and Games, was strong enough to} 
humanise the methods of warfare as between Greeks, though inevitably 
it failed to prevent conflicts between different elements of the Hellenic: 
race or even to deter a city or group of cities from joining forces witht 
their racial foe, the Persians, for the discomfiture of a rival. The soli-- 
darity of Christendom in the Renaissance age was no more effective, : 
despite its vast authority, in hindering Christian nations, large and small! 
alike, from calling in the Sultan to their aid. And, in our times, we looks 
in vain for some such unifying notion whose authority would be un-4 
questioned. It is all too clear that the nationalistic ideas, paramount today; 
in every country, operate in quite a contrary direction. Some there are 
who hold that the Bolshevist conceptions may make an end of war, but, ass 
things are, that goal lies very far away and, perhaps, could only be4 
attained after a spell of brutal internecine warfare. Thus it would see 
that any effort to replace brute force by the might of an ideal is, under] 
present conditions, doomed to-fail. Our logic is at fault if we ignore th 
fact that right is founded on brute force and even today needs violence t 
maintain it. 

I now can comment on another of your statements. You are amazed 
that it is so easy to infect men with the war-fever, and you surmise that} 
man has in him an active instinct for hatred ‘and destruction, ame-| 
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nable to such stimulations. I entirely agree with you. I believe in the exist- 
ence of this instinct and have been recently at pains to study its manifes- 
tations. In this connection may I set out a fragment of that knowledge 
of the instincts, which we psychoanalysts, after so many tentative essays 
and gropings in the dark, have compassed? We assume that human 
instincts are of two kinds: those that conserve and unify, which we call 
“erotic” (in the meaning Plato gives to Eros in his Symposium), or else 
“sexual” (explicitly extending the popular connotation of “sex”); and, 
secondly, the instincts to destroy and kill, which we assimilate as the 
aggressive or destructive instincts. These are, as you perceive, the well 
known opposites, Love and Hate, transformed into theoretical entities; 
they are, perhaps, another aspect of those eternal polarities, attraction 
and repulsion, which fall within your province. But we must be chary 
of passing over-hastily to the notions of good and evil. Each of these 
instincts is every whit as indispensable as its opposite and all the phe- 
nomena of life derive from their activity, whether they work in concert 


or in opposition. It seems that an instinct of either category can operate 


but rarely in isolation; it is always blended (“alloyed,” as we say) with a 
certain dosage of its opposite, which modifies its aim or even, in certain 
circumstances, is a prime condition of its attainment. Thus the instinct 
of self-preservation is certainly of an erotic nature, but to gain its ends 
this very instinct necessitates aggressive action. In the same way the love- 
instinct, which directed to a specific object, calls for an admixture of the 
acquisitive instinct if it is to enter into effective possession of that object. 


It is the difficulty of isolating the two kinds of instinct in their manifesta- 


tions that has so long prevented us from recognising them. 

If you will travel with me a little further on this road, you will find 
that human affairs are complicated in yet another way. Only exception- 
ally does an action follow on the stimulus of a single instinct, which is 
per se a blend of Eros and destructiveness. As a rule several motives of 
similar composition concur to bring about the act. This fact was duly 
noted by a colleague of yours, Professor G. C. Lichtenberg, sometime 
Professor of Physics at Gottingen; he was perhaps even more eminent as 
a psychologist than as a physical scientist. He evolved the notion of a 
“Compass-card of Motives,” and wrote: “The efficient motives impelling 
‘man to act can be classified like the 32 Winds, and described in the same 


‘manner, e.g. Food-Food-Fame or Fame-Fame-Food.” Thus, when a 


nation is summoned to engage in war, a whole gamut of human motives 
may respond to this appeal; high and low motives, some openly avowed, 


‘he 
iw 
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others slurred over. The lust for aggression and destruction is certainly | 
included; the innumerable cruelties of history and man’s daily life | 
confirm its prevalence and strength. The stimulation of these destructive 
impulses by appeals to idealism and the erotic instinct naturally facili-. 
tates their release. Musing on the atrocities recorded on history’s page, we 
feel that the ideal motive has often served as a camouflage for the lust of 
destruction; sometimes, as with the cruelties of the Inquisition, it seems | 
that, while the ideal motives occupied the foreground of consciousness, 
they drew their strength from the destructive instincts submerged in the | 
unconscious. Both interpretations are feasible. 

You are interested, I know, in the prevention of war, not in our’ 
theories, and I keep this fact in mind. Yet I would like to dwell a little: 
longer on this destructive instinct, which is seldom given the attention. 
that its importance warrants. With the least of speculative efforts we are : 
led to conclude that this instinct functions in every living being, striving | 
to work its ruin and reduce life to its primal state of inert matter. Indeed, , 
it might well be called the “death-instinct”; whereas the erotic instincts | 
vouch for the struggle to live on. The death instinct becomes an impulse 
to destruction when, with the aid of certain organs, it directs its action | 
outwards, against external objects. The living being, that is to say, de-- 
fends its own existence by destroying foreign bodies. But, in one of its | 
activities, the death instinct is operative within the living being and we: 
have sought to trace back a number of normal and pathological phenom- ; 
ena to this introversion of the destructive instinct. We have even com-. 
mitted the heresy of explaining the origin of human conscience by some | 
such “turning inward” of the aggressive impulse. Obviously, when this | 
internal tendency operates on too large a scale, it is no trivial matter, 
rather a positively morbid state of things; whereas the diversion of the: 
destructive impulse towards the external world must have beneficial | 
effects. Here is, then, the biological justification for all those vile, perni- 
cious propensities which we now are combating. We can but own that! 
they are really more akin to nature than this our stand against them, 
which, in fact, remains to be accounted for. 

All this may give you the impression that our theories amount to a} 
species of mythology and a gloomy one at that! But does not every nat- 
ural science lead ultimately to this—a sort of mythology? Is it otherwise: 
to-day with your physical science? 

The upshot of these observations, as bearing on the subject in hand, is. 
that there is no likelihood of our being able to suppress humanity’s 
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essive tendencies. In some happy corners of the earth, they say, 
here nature brings forth abundantly whatever man desires, there 
urish races whose lives go gently by, unknowing of aggression or con- 
int. This I can hardly credit; I would like further details about these 
ppy folk. The Bolshevists, too, aspire to do away with human aggres- 
eness by ensuring the satisfaction of material needs and enforcing 
uality between man and man. To me this hope seems vain. Meanwhile, 
ey busily perfect their armaments, and their hatred of outsiders is not 
least of the factors of cohesion amongst themselves. In any case, as 
u, too, have observed, complete suppression of man’s aggressive ten- 
sncies is not in issue; what we may try is to divert it into a channel 
her than that of warfare. 
From our “mythology” of the instincts we may easily deduce a formula 
wan indirect method of eliminating war. If the propensity for war be 
ue to the destructive instinct, we have always its counter-agent, Eros, to 
ur hand. All that produces ties of sentiment between man and man must 
rve us as war’s antidote. These ties are of two kinds. First, such rela- 
ons as those towards a beloved object, void though they be of sexual 
tent. The psychoanalyst need feel no compunction in mentioning 
ove” in this connection; religion uses the same language: Love thy 
sighbour as thyself. A pious injunction easy to enounce, but hard to 
rry out! The other bond of sentiment is by way of identification. All 
at brings out the significant resemblances between men calls into play 
is feeling of community, identification, whereon is founded, in large 
easure, the whole edifice of human society. 
In your strictures on the abuse of authority I find another suggestion 
r an indirect attack on the war-impulse. That men are divided into 
aders and the led is but another manifestation of their inborn and 
‘emediable inequality. The second class constitutes the vast majority; 
ey need a high command to make decisions for them, to which deci- 
yns they usually bow without demur. In this context we would point 
tt that men should be at greater pains than heretofore to form a 
perior class of independent thinkers, unamenable to intimidation and 
rvent in the quest of truth, whose function it would be to guide the 
asses dependent on their lead. There is no need to point out how little 
e rule of politicians and the Church’s ban on liberty of thought en- 
urage such a new creation. The ideal conditions would obviously be 
und in a community where every man subordinated his instinctive life 
the dictates of reason. Nothing less than this could bring about so 
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thorough and so durable a union between men, even if this involv. 
the severance of mutual ties of sentiment. But surely such a hope 
utterly utopian, as things are. The other indirect methods of preventit 
war are certainly more feasible, but entail no quick results. They conjul 
up an ugly picture of mills that grind so slowly that, before the flour; 
ready, men are dead of hunger. 

As you see, little good comes of consulting a theoretician, aloof fro 
worldly contacts, on practical and urgent problems! Better it were 
tackle each successive crisis with means that we have ready to our hana 
However, I would like to deal with a question which, though it is ni 
mooted in your letter, interests me greatly. Why do we, you and I am 
many another, protest so vehemently against war, instead of just accep 
ing it as another of life’s odious importunities? For it seems a natux 
thing enough, biologically sound and practically unavoidable. I trust ye 
will not be shocked by my raising such a question. For the better condt 
of an enquiry it may be well to don a mask of feigned aloofness. T. 
answer to my query may run as follows: Because every man has a rig 
over his own life and war destroys lives that were full of promise;; 
forces the individual into situations that shame his manhood, obligis 
him to murder fellow men, against his will; it ravages material amenitiv 
the fruits of human toil, and much besides. Moreover wars, as now cat 
ducted, afford no scope for acts of heroism according to the old idez 
and, given the high perfection of modern arms, war to-day would me: 
the sheer extermination of one of the combatants, if not of both. This: 
so true, so obvious, that we can but wonder why the conduct of war is n 
banned by general consent. Doubtless either of the points I have jt 
made is open to debate. It may be asked if the community, in its tum 
cannot claim a right over the individual lives of its members. Moreove 
all forms of war cannot be indiscriminately condemned; so long as the 
are nations and empires, each prepared callously to exterminate its riv| 
all alike must be equipped for war. But we will not dwell on any of the 
problems; they lie outside the debate to which you have invited m 
I pass on to another point, the basis, as it strikes me, of our commé 
hatred of war. It is this: we cannot do otherwise than hate it. Pacifists v 
are, since our organic nature wills us thus to be. Hence it comes easy | 
us to find arguments that justify our standpoint. 

This point, however, calls for elucidation. Here is the way in whick 
see it. The cultural development of mankind (some, I know, prefer 
call it civilisation) has been in progress since immemorial antiquity. “ 
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is process we owe all that is best in our composition, but also much 
at makes for human suffering. Its origins and causes are obscure, its 
ue is uncertain, but some of its characteristics are easy to perceive. 
well may lead to the extinction of mankind, for it impairs the sexual 
ction in more than one respect, and even to-day the uncivilised races 
the backward classes of all nations are multiplying more rapidly 
an the cultured elements. This process may, perhaps, be likened to 
e effects of domestication on certain animals—it clearly involves phys- 
changes of structure—but the view that cultural development is an 
ganic process of this order has not yet become generally familiar. The 
ychic changes which accompany this process of cultural change are 
ing, and not to be gainsaid. They consist in the progressive rejection 
instinctive ends and a scaling down of instinctive reactions. Sensations 
hich delighted our forefathers have become neutral or unbearable to 
; and, if our ethical and aesthetic ideals have undergone a change, the 
uses of this are ultimately organic. On the psychological side two of 
€ most important phenomena of culture are, firstly, a strengthening of 
e intellect, which tends to master our instinctive life, and, secondly, an 
troversion of the aggressive impulse, with all its consequent benefits 
ad perils. Now war runs most emphatically counter to the psychic dis- 
osition imposed on us by the growth of culture; we are therefore bound 

) resent war, to find it utterly intolerable. With pacifists like us it is not 
1erely an intellectual and affective repulsion, but a constitutional in- 
jlerance, an idiosyncrasy in its most drastic form. And it would seem that 
1e aesthetic ignominies of warfare play almost as large a part in this 
spugnance as war’s atrocities. 

How long have we to wait before the rest of men turn pacifist? Impos- 
ble to say, and yet perhaps our hope that these two factors—man’s cul- 
ral disposition and a well founded dread of the form that future wars 
ill take—may serve to put an end to war in the near future, is not 
1imerical. But by what ways or by-ways this will come about we cannot 
uess. Meanwhile, we may rest on the assurance that whatever makes 
x cultural development is working also against war. 

With kindest regards and, should this exposé prove a disappointment 
) you, my sincere regrets. 


Yours, 


SicMuND FREUD 
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TOWARDS A SCIENCE OF MAN’ 
' By L. L. WHYTE 


WHEN the historian from the distant future looks back on our time: 
what is going to seem to him the outstanding characteristic of this cer: 
tury? If the next fifty years continues like the last, he will have to call : 
the “century of human self-destruction,” or something like that. 

But it is foolish to measure the future merely by the past. There is 
unique situation now which no experience of the past enables us t 
gauge completely. Moreover, there is another side to our age, just < 
real as the clash of power and doctrine, and possibly in the long ru 
even more important; and I suggest that our age may come to be know: 
as the “first century of the Science of Man.” For the power of ideas - 
supreme. Once a new idea has seized the imagination of the race nothin 
can stay its advance. I believe that a new social power of this kind is nox 
emerging: an idea. The time for it is ripe, and it may be that neithe 
war nor economic chaos will prevent this century completing its task 
the establishment of a true science of man, the basis, possibly, of a-goverr 
ment of man, and I want to explain what I mean by that science, and wh 
I believe its day has come. 


The Source of Man’‘s Sovereignty 


But first let me clear away one fatal misunderstanding. Personally 
dislike having to use the word “science,” because it has so many associ: 
tions which prejudice an understanding of the present situation. To som 
“science” means stinks, gadgets, and engineering; to others, a physic: 
power that has got out of control; to others still, it means the abstra 
and frightening discipline of mathematics; and even to many of tt 
wisest, a method of abstraction that neglects important aspects of exp 
rience and creates an alien world threatening the richness of human lif 
Many have hated and feared science, even before the atom bomb. Fx 
example, a century after Newton, Blake and Goethe, who were almo 
exact contemporaries, both distrusted and feared mathematical scien: 
because they foresaw its threat to man. How right they were—and y 
also how wrong they may prove finally! For science moves on, correc 
its errors, and transcends what seemed to be its limitations. Today y 


1From a broadcast on the Third Programme of the British Broadcasting Corporati: 


(reprinted by special permission, The Listener, January 15,1948). 
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see what genius could not understand in 1800; it is not science which 
eatens man, but only an abstract, incomplete, and unbalanced science. 
For me, then, science is simply the protagonist in man’s incomparable 
idventure of trying to understand nature and himself. The two things 
inseparable: to understand nature means understanding man, and to 
prehend man one must comprehend nature as well. This fascinating 
a of discovery began no one knows when, but for me the first clear 
oice spoke 2,500 years ago, even before the birth of science, when some 
nown craftsman chiselled over the entrance to the Temple of Apollo 
t Delphi the two words yr ceavrév—“Know Thyself.” What had 
religion—the pragmatism of the unknown, there was becoming 
hilosophy—speculative thought, and now in the twentieth century is 
aturing into the science of man. Science, in this sense, need fear no mis- 
terpretation, for it is the source of man’s sovereignty not only over 
ternal nature, but over his own nature; its aim is the truth, the whole 


ruth, and nothing but the truth. 


Not a Restricted Field 


Of course there is a widely held view that the field of science is nec- 
sarily restricted, and some of the high prophets of science, at moments 
when their inspiration deserted them, have even suggested that true 
science covers only the quantitative or measurable aspects of phenomena, 
and must therefore neglect a vast field of human experience. But that is 
erely academic specialism betraying its own limitations. For it is 
obvious, and it has frequently been pointed out, that many biological 
principles are essentially non-quantitative. No one has measured evolu- 
tion, and yet every unprejudiced biologist believes in it. Only a rash man 
would think he could define the final limits of science, particularly at a 
time when physics itself, still the leader of scientific studies, is under- 
going radical transformation. 

~ So by the science of man I mean the science covering the entire realm 
of the human individual and species, as reliable in relation to its own 
subject-matter as the theories of physics are in relation to theirs. Such a 
science must be founded in a unified knowledge of nature as a whole, 
and it must provide a balanced conception of man as a part of nature. 
Moreover, if that balanced picture of man is to be true and complete it 
must fuse into one image all the subjective truths of intuition and intro- 
spection and all the objective facts of human behaviour. Every human 
individual will then be able to recognise himself fully in this image of 
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man, as he scarcely can in the Marxist conception of “economic man,” « 
the Freudian conception of “libidinal man.” | 

A comprehensive science of man, providing a balanced image of ma: 
can repair the damage done by an abstract, partial and unbalance 
science. For scientific thought has today unique prestige, and just as < 
unbalanced science was bound to damage mankind, as was foreseen, : 
we can now foresee that a balanced science can heal mankind, and th 
nothing else will. For today only a science of man can tell man how - 
live, in order to develop his capacities to the full. But if science does thi 
then it has ceased to be merely a system of knowledge available for tk 
control of external nature, and become in addition a system of ethi: 
used by man in controlling his own nature. That might be an alarmin 
prospect, if it had not been already happening piecemeal for centurie 
What is alarming is to have to face an unorthodox but inescapable fac 
which upsets our tidy prejudices. This fact is that as soon as man begit 
to study himself objectively, he modifies his conception of himself, and : 
changes his ethical ideas. The moment science approaches man, it b 
comes more than “science,” in the common but quite inadequate sense « 
a system of abstract knowledge having no effect on human behaviou 


Challenge to Traditional Ethics 


This process began in Europe in the Middle Ages, when the veil whic 
religion had imposed between man and external nature began to di 
perse. The great adventure of human self-discovery, which had scarcel 
progressed for centuries, then began anew, for the attention of man w: 
drawn to the objective study of nature and of himself. As a consequenc 
the Christian system of personal and social ethics has been steadil 
modified, or perhaps one should say displaced, by new conceptions an 
principles arising mainly from the development of scientific thought an 
man’s increasing knowledge of his own nature and history. Each perio 
has had its different conception of man, at least in Europe, and thes 
changing views have increasingly influenced the ethical basis both « 
individual behaviour and of social organisation. The influence of Darwi 
or of Marx and Engels, on social and political ethics are examples of th 
challenge to traditional views of doctrines which, rightly or wrong] 
share in the prestige of scientific thought. 

The essence of the present human plight is that mankind possesses n 
universally acceptable and effective system of ethics, and I know of n 
source from which a universal ethic can arise, under the conditions of tk 
contemporary world, other than from a science of man. The objectiy 
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th concerning man and the conditions of a balanced human life alone 
provide the ethical basis for a universal community. 

So much for the general idea of a science of man, but what are the 
ances of its emerging in the coming decades? Since 1600, when Kepler 
d Galileo laid the basis of quantitative physics, the main tendency in 
tific thought has been towards the specialisation of knowledge into 
increasing number of separate subjects. There are at least a dozen, if 
t more, different branches of science using quite different concepts and 
inciples, arranged round a whole circle from physics, chemistry, bio- 
emistry, through biology and anthropology, to medicine, psychology, 
iology, and semantics—and so to physics again. No specialist in any 
e of these can possibly master the lot, and most of them find it difficult 
ough to understand something of the immediately neighbouring fields. 
This fragmentation of knowledge has far outweighed the influence 
en of the greatest unifying principles of this period, such as Newton’s 
w of gravitation, the conservation of energy, and Darwin’s theory of 
olution. Specialisation has outrun synthesis. Yet this centrifugal tend- 
cy has recently been reversed. During the last twenty or thirty years 
- has become clear that the fields of the separate scientific studies overlap 
xtensively—indeed they all seem now to be different aspects of one 
ommon subject-matter: the process of the universe in all its different 
orms. Moreover many of the sciences lying round the circle seem now to 
¢ looking towards the centre and studying from their different points of 
jew certain fundamental problems where they overlap. Physics is tack- 
ing the atomic nucleus, which one might call the foundation of the 
hysical universe, and what it discovers there may affect all the sciences. 
iology, with the aid of physics, is concentrating on the structure of 
ving protein, or the foundation of the living universe, and the laws 
iscovered here must provide the setting for the science of man. Finally, 
sychology with the aid of the physiology of the nervous system, is 
pproaching the relation of consciousness to brain processes. In all three 
ases, in the atomic nucleus, in living protein, and in mental processes, 
ome factor is at work which wholly escapes the old Newtonian methods, 
owever much they are modified as in recent physical theories. It is 
nerefore possible that a solution of any one will throw light on the other 
wo. The science of the atom, the science of life, and the science of mind 
ray be merely three aspects of a unified science which we are now 
pproaching. The age of specialisation may be over and a new synthesis 
e not far ahead. 
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Where the Major Sciences Overlap | 

If that happens, the new unified science will find its supreme expr 
sion in the science of man for it is in man that all the major scien: 
overlap. Man is an electrical system; he is also a biochemical, a phys 
logical, a biological, a mental system, and a component of a social a: 
historical process. A science of man involves all the major scientt 
studies of today. Thus, the objective facts are leading all the sciena 
towards a science of man. But there is another, a subjective, reason w 
the time is ripe for a science of man: in the west, at any rate, man 
now more pre-occupied with himself than ever before. He is more ws 
ried about his own predicament and more concerned to use all availah 
methods to try to understand himself than at any earlier time. At a 
level this is shown by the flood of writing on the condition of man, t 
problem of man, the future of man, the first and last men, on maz 
conception of himself, whether individualist or collective, religious 
biological. Such heightened awareness always marks the collapse of 
old tradition, when the need is felt for new foundations; now it is acu 
Today nearly everyone who can spare a moment from his privé 
troubles or pleasures knows that the race is involved in a challenge to 
survival. The overriding question is whether there is anything in hum: 
nature so intractable as to render world government impossible in tl 
century. 

I have tried to indicate the overwhelming need for a science of mez 
and I have tried to show the existence of a tendency in science leadii 
in the desired direction. But do not let us shirk the difficulties. The ne 
is there and the converging movement is there, but the new princip! 
are still lacking, or have not yet been recognised. It seems to me that t 
supreme need today is for new principles of universal application, a ne 
way of thinking which will by its own impetus lead man to think app: 
priately not only about nature, but also about himself and society, 
that he can establish greater harmony both in his own person and in] 
world community. A science of man means no less than that. 

The difficulty is that the principles of the new system of thought m1 
overcome a number of an¢ient dualisms which now frustrate eve 
attempt to unify knowledge. There is the dualism of quantity and qu 
ity, for how can science cover man if quality is neglected? Then there 
the dualism of determinism and free-will, for a science of man canr 
dispense with either natural law or human choice. Finally there is t 
body-mind dualism, which also must be resolved. These three are aspe 
of one pervasive division between the objective realm of quantitati 


all 
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law and the subjective realm of quality and choice. The new unified 
science must so transform our methods of thought that this ancient divi- 
sion, which represents no dichotomy in the nature of things but is merely 
a split in our minds, no longer frustrates human understanding. 

It is a curious feature of the phases of intellectual history when a new 
synthesis is in preparation that the necessary idea is often vaguely recog- 
nised by many minds years or even decades before it receives its final 
formulation in precise scientific terms. I believe that this vague pre- 
recognition is possible now and I want to tell you how I believe this 
problem may be solved, and the foundation laid for a comprehensive 
system of thought and a unified science. ) 

From about 1700 the western intellect has been gradually ceasing to 
think so much in terms of entities, being, and permanence—and has been 
putting increasing emphasis on a process of changing relationships. This 
movement is evident in historical thought, in philosophy, in semantics 
and logic, in psychology, in biology, in physics—in fact in every field of 
intellectual activity. Yet in spite of 250 years of preparatory exploration 
the intellect still lacks a reliable instrument with which to describe one- 
way process, tendency, progressive change. This is a remarkable fact, and 
yet perhaps not so surprising when one remembers that the prestige of 


_ physics has—until now—supported principles of permanence and con- 


servation. But during the last twenty-five years physics has begun to 


withdraw that support, and the need has become evident for a new con- 
cept of one-way process that can be applied in all fields. 


Finding the Necessary Concept of Process 


I suggest that the apparently intractable dualism of the objective and 
subjective realms has arisen precisely through an over-emphasis on being 
and permanence, and an inadequate recognition of the change or process 
in which everything partakes. Unity of process must replace the old 
dualism of being. But this is a vague generalisation which cuts no ice; 
we have still to find the necessary concept of process. I will end by giving 
you my own guess at the answer. I call it a guess because J cannot justify 
it here, but it is based on some consideration of the problem. What is 
needed, in my view, is a concept of a formative process, a process in 
which latent form is developed and becomes explicit in recognisable pat- 
terns. This formative process might, for example, be thought of as a 
movement towards symmetry, a tendency for distortion from symmetry 
to decrease, so that process comes to an end in stable symmetrical pat- 
terns like those of molecules and crystals. The emphasis here is on a 
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process of development towards symmetrical patterns, not on inde- | 
pendent and permanent entities. But the formative character of process 
might not always be revealed that way; in certain situations it might 
produce instead the developmental rhythms of the organic world. And 
finally the formative tendency might account for the human capacity to 
shape new forms of thought and behaviour. In fact this formative tend- 
ency may be the factor which the Newtonian methods failed to 
recognise. 

In one sense this is mere speculation, but in another sense it is mere 
common sense. The development of form is an obvious feature of many 
physical, biological, and mental processes, and exact science must ulti- 
mately give it adequate expression by means of fundamental principles. 
I believe that when this happens we shall have made a great advance 
towards the science of man. 


A SCIENTIFIC BASIS FOR BELIEF IN GOD' 
By V. H. MOTTRAM 


I WONDER if many of the rising generation remember their first meeting 
with the theory of evolution. I doubt it. I hardly do myself, though I am 
sixty-six and was brought up in surroundings where belief in the verbal 
inspiration of the scriptures was implicit. Most of us take in the theory of 
evolution with our mother’s milk. I mean by the theory of evolution that the 
inert, lifeless matter of our planet sprang into life under the influence of 
natural forces, and that the simple living things, so generated, were gradu- 
ally and slowly moulded by other natural forces into the multitudinous, 
wonderful, delightful, beautiful, intricate, grotesque, ugly, but always en- 
trancing manifestations of life around us. 

To put it another way: that you and I are descended from some specks of 
jelly-like living material which evolved out of inanimate matter—matter with 
no life in it—some thousand million years ago. It is a great theory. It helps 
enormously in explaining things we see about us. It is of the utmost use in 
biological research. It tells the scientist where to look for new facts about 
life—where new lines of investigation will be profitable—and it is an old 
theory. In the sixth century B.c. a Greek philosopher, Anaximander, got hold 
of the idea of evolution. He describes, to quote from Durant’s Life of Greece, 
a “first principle or boundless mass possessing no specific qualities, but de- 
veloping, by its inherent forces, into all the varied realities of the universe.” 
But it was Darwin who first put it on the scientific map, eighty-nine years 


1 From a broadcast by the British Broadcasting Corporation (reprinted, by special per- 
mission of the author, from The Listener, April 22, 1948). 
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ago. He gave the clue to the forces which caused life to evolve. And this 
clue was “the struggle for existence and the survival of the fittest.” If having 
a long neck gave an animal and advantage over its brothers and sisters, it 
would survive more easily and have more offspring inheriting long necked- 
ness than the rest. Hence the giraffe. 

The biological world leapt at the theory, embraced it, hugged it to its 
bosom. The theory shot a blazing shaft of light upon all sorts of mysterious 
observations. Thus, in coal there are fossil plants which are like horse-tails 
and club mosses but on a gigantic scale. But there are no fossil flowering 
plants and no fossil insects in coal itself. Yet these mutually useful and bene- 
ficial living things are found in the chalk of our Salisbury plain and of the 
Dorset heights, and elsewhere. Now on all reckonings the coal is much more 
ancient than the chalk strata—a hundred million years older. 

What better explanation can be given than that these giant horse-tails in 
passage of time shrank to the size of the horse-tails growing today and that, 
in some subsequent days, cousins of the plants of the coal age slowly were 
changed into flowering plants. And also that some simple and primitive life 
forms were evolved into insects? Also that the struggle for existence forced 
the flowering plants and the insects to become helpful to each other? The 
theory worked so well that not only did it sweep the world of biology, but it 
crept into all sorts of studies—into chemistry and physics, into engineering, 
into sociology. We talk not only of the evolution of living things but of ele- 
ments such as iron or uranium from hydrogen and helium; of the evolution 
of the railway engine and of the aeroplane, for instance; even of the evolution 
of the modern state. This is particularly odd, I think, in engineering. For 
the aeroplane did not evolve under the influence of natural forces. Active 
human intelligences created the aeroplane, while the Darwinian theory im- 
plied that no active intelligence created the universe of living things. Blind 
forces evolved it. The fact is, outside the scientific world—and inside it—man 
-wanted to get rid of an external creative intelligence—in other words to get 
rid of a creative God and to replace Him by inanimate matter and undirected 
force. Human thought is apt to get a bit above itself. The Greeks had a name 
for it—Aubris, a vice which brought Nemesis down on the erring persons. 

But Darwin was a modest man. He knew the weak places in his theory. 
He saw the huge gap between inanimate matter and living plants and 
animals. He doubted if we should ever bridge it. But his supporters were not 
so modest. They suggested that inanimate chemical elements shaken together 
could give rise to proteins, the substances without which life, as we know it, 
is impossible. They called it a “fortuitous concourse of atoms” by which they 
meant that the elements of carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, oxygen and sulphur 
kept on barging into each other, combining and recombining by chance, until, 
_ accidentally one day, they gave rise to protein. And later people said that the 
complex reactions of proteins constitute the phenomena which we call life. 
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Biologists, naturally enough, and often with great success, look for missing 
links between the different stages of evolution. You know that they have 
found a whole series of missing links between a dog-like ancestor of the 
horse and horses of the present day; between a pig-like ancestor of the ele- 
phant and present-day elephant and between a monkey-like ancestor and 
present-day man himself. If a missing link could be found between inanimate 
matter and living matter, that would be a grand feather in the cap for the 
evolutionist. And yet most biologists have been brought up to believe that 
today by no experiment yet known can inanimate matter turn into living 
matter. On the other hand, if evolution is true, it must have happened some- 
how or other in the dim past—say, a thousand million years ago. And mod- 
ern Darwinians believe that they have found the missing links. They are the 
viruses, those obnoxious substances, invisible under an ordinary microscope, 
which give us colds and influenza, measles and chickenpox and infantile 
paralysis, and ruin our crops of strawberries, raspberries and tobacco. These 
substances are like proteins in their nature. They are crystalline, like in- 
animate matter. They can be stored indefinitely in a test tube, like inanimate 
matter. Yet when inoculated into the appropriate animal or plant they thrive 
and multiply like living matter—like yeast and groundsel and guinea-pigs. 
Here, say the neo-Darwinians, are the missing links between non-living and 
living matter. 

By chance, in the past, something like these viruses originated. They, being 
protein, showed signs of life. Then all life evolved from them: it was all 
chance. Chance brought the requisite elements together. Chance enabled 
them to form proteins. Chance enabled life to evolve. Everything, from 
molecules to man, say the neo-Darwinians, can be explained by evolution, 
and that is by chance. 

But chance can be investigated mathematically, even the chance that atoms 
of carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, oxygen and sulphur run into one another’s 
orbits sufficiently often to manufacture protein. The investigation gives 
queer results. Charles-Eugéne Guye, a Swiss mathematician, has calculated 
the chances of manufacturing a single molecule of some simple protein-like 
substance, and also the amount of the material which would have to be 
shaken together to do it. The probability against proteins “happening” is 
very great indeed. If you read in the paper that the odds against a horse in 
for the Derby are 100 to 1 against, you don’t consider that that horse has 
much chance of winning. But the odds against winning the protein stakes 
are much higher. Not 100 to 1 against, but 100 multiplied by itself 160 times 
to 1 against. Some odds that! Also the amount of material necessary to pro- 
duce that one molecule is much greater than the material comprising the 
whole universe. Sextillion sextillion sextillion times greater. For it to occur 
on our small planet it would need endless years—10 multiplied by itself 243 | 
times in years. But as the earth has been going as a place life can inhabit only | 


which Sri oaeia bodies called | amino- 

> put together matters enormously. If put in 
will not sustain life, th n act as poisons. When 
- possible different ways in which the links can be put to- 
: simply enormous figures. Professor J. B. Leathes, for example, 
that the links in the chain of quite a simple protein could be put 
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illion, ice ea English batieas at ue Now the oer 
cool enough for life only (say) a million billion seconds. So if 
to try out all the combinations of aminoacid links to make the right 
eins, chance has to be pretty slippy about it. He (or is chance a she?) 
d have to turn over several billion billion combinations in each second 
the earth has been cool enough for life to exist. All this looks to me to 
ikely, even impossible. And the virus proteins are complicated proteins, 
consideration makes it all the more unlikely that chance made them. 
not want to be violent or dogmatic, but I cannot see the viruses as the 


lat proteins can be put together by chance from molecules of carbon, hy- 
en, nitrogen, oxygen and sulphur, even given all geological time to do 
. And even if proteins could be made by chance from inanimate matter, 
t does not solve the problem of how inanimate matter became alive. Pro- 
ns are dead enough, and it is only when the spirit of life breathes on them 
those dry bones live! 

What is the outcome of all this calculation—this juggling with astronom- 
I figures? First it seems highly improbable—most persons would say im- 
ssible—that proteins were created by the chance collisions of the necessary 
ments, even given geological time in which to do it. Secondly it looks as 
igh an intelligent purposeful mind must have stepped in when matter 
earth had cooled sufficiently, and created proteins and endowed them 
life. Even the most materialistic mind must admit that the case looks 
ongly against his views. And what difference is there between saying that 
rposive mind created living matter on this earth and saying in the 
spening words of St. John’s Gospel “In the beginning was the Logos”? Not 
h. But of course to the really religious person this postulate—this hy- 
thesis of a purposive mind creating life—is a cold simulacrum of the 
rg ent Reality which he calls God. I know. None the less it seems to me 
h while to point out that even the scientist has difficulty in doing without 
dea of God. 


sing links between inanimate matter and living matter. Nor can I believe 
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